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Calculated Love 


Images of love vary. Valentine cards and red roses 
typify the popular concept of romantic love, and indeed 
it is the notion of romantic love that commands most 
attention today. Perhaps the most striking and powerful 
image of that is the coup de foudre - the thunderbolt - 
that strikes. unexpectedly and irresistibly; causing 
immediate, total and lifelong devotion. 


Some talk of ‘chemistry’ between people, which they 
cannot control. Once again they are the passive (if 
delighted) victim of some irresistible force. There are 
other images, but the underlying message throughout 
fiction and the media is that love is something that 
happens TO a person. The very word falling in love 
implies delicious helplessness. 


In Toc H we are not actually in the business of 
promoting romantic love - fun and profitable though 
that might be! We are, however, very much in the 
business of promoting the practice of love within 
human relationships. Here again. the popular 
assumption is about spontaneity. The message is usually 
that if you are a Joving person, you'll do it right. The 
message from the Beatles still rings out that “All you 
need is Love’. Anything else would sound impossibly 
clinical and calculating, and not real ‘love’ at all. 


In Toc H, we make a two-fold challenge to that naive 
but popular notion. The first, the great Christian 
challenge, is to invite people to choose to love, as an 
act of conscious will. We cannot generate loving 
feclings overnight - we are not called to do so - we 
can make a thoughtful decision to respond to others in a 
way that is loving, and therein lies the beginnings of 
teal love. We can decide to listen, even if we are not 
convinced that the other has much of value to say. We 
can decide to find time for the other, even if there is no 
anticipation of joy in so doing. We can decide to look 
for the best in the other, even though we cannot sce il 
at the start. We can decide to take some responsibility 
for the happiness and growth of the other, even if that 
does not feel particularly important. 


Toc H is a movement of ی‎ who seek to b ie 
barriers that usually divide us fr 
good cross-section of the local neighbourhood 8 e 
to serve the commanity around it. 10 
Clayton, and since then has been prov! 
way by practical experiment. 


All members pledge themselves to try: 

. To welcome all in friendship and lessen 
prejudices which separate people. 
2. To give personal service. : 
3. To find their own convictions whil 
4. To acknowledge the spiritual nature of man 


This magazine is a forum for ideas about Toc H and abou 
Toc H service. Its title derives from the third of these Four 


The magazine of TOC H 


vild friendships, and offer service, across the 
basic unit is the group - at bes¢ و‎ 
ich meets together regularly, and seek 

by the Rev P. B. ‘Tubby’‏ $ م 


by habit of thought, word and deed the 


e listening with respect to the views of others. 
and to test the Christian way by trying it, 


t the world as well as a record of 
Points. 


The second challenge Toc H puts to popular notions of 
love is to say that we need morc than just Love; we also 
need to plan HOW to love. AJI too often, we sink into 
the messy, ineffective, attitude that as long as We are 
full of goodwill, and delightfully spontaneous, all will be 
well. Take, for example, the welcoming of newcomers. [ 
know branches composed of good, friendly, caring 
people who are nevertheless quite capable of letting a 
shy newcomer spend an evening entirely on their own. 
It does not mean they are unfriendly - it means that 
there has been a failure to plan. What is everyone’s 
responsibility becomes no one’s, and everyone assumes 
that the newcomer is someone clse’s guest or invitee. 
The failure to organise the welcome leads to the 
absence of a welcome, and the newcomer will depart 
without ever realising the underlying friendship. 


Maybe we have to take a leaf out of the book of many 
churches and other organisations and plan the 
welcome, by making a specific person responsible for it. 
The doorkeeper, who welcomes and brings in the shy 
newcomer 15 a crucial part of a sensitive fellowship. The 
same is true for other aspects of the group’s life, in 
which making a responsibility clear will lead to much 
better results. 


Of course it is a pity that goodwill alone will not do - 
but it won't. We have to face up to the difficult truth 
that Carl Jung identified when he wrote, (loosely 
interpreted) ‘If you organise it, you'll kill it; but if you 
don't organise it, you'll lose it’. The skill of a successful 
movement of the spirit is to have the right spirit, and to 
harness and structure it so it is effective - without at the 
same time suffocating it with structures. To plan all this 
15 not a contradiction of love, but a real recognition 
that, in fallible, forgetful and preoccupied humans, 
good intentions are not enough. There must be a will to 
promote it effectively, as well as the will to love and 
care. If we refuse to do so because we think it will 
dilute the spontaneity of our love. then we shall find, 
instead, that we are just wasting the immense stock of 
genuine care and goodwill that exists. 


John Mitchell 
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by Doug Geater Childs 


I first came across Toc H when I went on a project in 
the Lake District; I must have been 17. Birmingham 
itself arrived slightly later in my life - at the ages of 18 
and 19, when I worked with ‘Holidays at Home’ in the 
Balsall Heath arca for two consecutive years. 


‘Holidays at Home’ had strong links with Toc H in 
Birmingham and, through these, I also met up with my 
future wife, Hilary, who became a staff member at 
Mark VI, Wake Green Road, Moseley. I visited 
Birmingham, Mark VI, and Hilary, sporadically 
between 1970 and 1985. Latterly my visits became much 
more frequent as it became apparent ما‎ me that Hilary 
was to be my future wife! I moved to Birmingham 
towards the end of 1986, we married at Easter 1987 and 
Birmingham is now my home. 


For the last few years I have been involved in helping 
Ted Tunnadine with the administration of Birmingham 
Outward Group - others fitter and keener than myself 
lead the weekends! 


My involvement with Birmingham Disrict stems from 
an A.G.M. where, as one member put it: ‘If you're still 
warm and can stand up you get the job’. I seemed to 
have passed this exacting standard and went straight in 
as District Chairman, assisted by a very high powered 
team comprising Rose Radford, Jean Tunnadine and 
my wife. 


visits to branches are 
always extremely interesting’ 


At times it has been hard work to keep the round of 
meetings in check, but I have only occasionally failed to 
be where I should be at the appointed time. One of the 
great advantages of being the District Chairman is that 
1 get to visit all the branches in my area. 


Visits to branches arc always extremely interesting, and 
they invariably Icave me with a fecling of ۵ 
enthusiasm. There are, of course, some members who 
seem constantly to compare the present unfavourably 
with their memories of the past, but the over-riding 
sense is one of an active and forward-looking 
movement. 


‘the “not-so-young” are at least 
equally as active’ 


This enthusiasm is by no means restricted to the more 
youthful end of the membership - although I have 
already mentioned one of those curious hybrids thal 
Toc H seems to spawn, in the shape of the Birmingham 
Outward Group; from about forty active participants of 
which only about cight are full Toc H members. So, 
while B.O.G. is young and active, we also have 
branches of the ‘not-so-young’ that are al least equally 


Doug Geater 
Childs 


as active, despite tne majorily of members being over 
retirement age. Apart from meeting regularly in 
fellowship they also do a great deal of work in the wider 
community. 


This includes helping with the recording and 
distribution of a talking newspaper for the blind, and 
being active friends to local hospitals and hospices. In 
addition members from several of the branches within 
the district are involved in the Friendship Circle that 
meets at Selly Oak. 


Our District Branch, like many others, has a large 
membership on paper but seems less active on the 
ground, possibly because some of the most active 
people in the movement are in it. There are two ex-staff 
members, two C.E.C. members, the driving force of the 
Friendship Circle and a vice president amongst its 
membership. It is also from this branch that the District 
has most of its representation at Regional level. 


‘branches just get on with their work’ 


What always fascinates me is the way that the branches 
just get on with their work. They say very little publicly 
about what they do and often the only way to find out 
is to visit, sit quictly and listen. But this raises a snag in 
itself - they might consider that items of business which 
an observer would find of insight so rouline to the 
branch that they are shelved to another night when 
there isn’t a ‘guest’. 


The District Executive and, more regularly. the District 
Branch organise inter-branch meetings. Last year the 
District Executive held four such gatherings, my 
favourite being onc that took the form of a review of 
the year with each branch speaking for a few minutes 
about what it had done in the previous twelve months. 
That particular gathering, and the A.G.M., was hosted 
by the Community House, which is an integral part of 
the District. 


‘branch closure can mean strengthening 
other existing branches’ 


Recently we, like other districts, have seen the closure 
of two branches. Whilst I can't help but feel sad about 
this, I am fortified with the knowledge that the majority 
of remaining members from those branches are in fact 
joining and thus strengthening other existing branches. 
One has bequeathed its meeting rooms to the district 
and the early plans are to use them as a project base 
and hopetully to build a new expression of the 
movement through them. J 
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Miss Pat Williamson was 18 years old when her 
brother, Harold, died during the Battle of the Somme 
on 1 July 1916. Second Lieutenant Harold Godwin 
Williamson, Ist/6th Battalion, North Staffordshire 
Regiment, was 20 years old. Flis grave is in a preserved 
wooded area of undisturbed ground at the Somme - 2 
photo of which is shown below and is captioned by Pat: 
Harold's body is here. Ilis resting place is shared by 
more than 70,000 British soldiers who lost their lives in 
the Somme and who have no identifiable graves. 
Harold is commemorated by name on the Thiepval 
Memorial, France. 


here. Y 


[= 


t has spoken with editor, Ruth Boyd, about hey 
ار‎ 5 Harold, at her home near Ilenley. 
on-Thames. She would like Point 3 readers to see her 
letters from Ilarold and some of the beautiful writ. 
ings of her mother, Kate, written during the Great 


War: 


‘It is so lovely to share, and I feel Harold would be so 
pleased to see the article about him. The whole essence 
of life was so different then. It was so gallant, SO brave; 
we were so proud of them. It is a generation that wil] 


never be repeated. 


‘My father, Arthur, was Headmaster of New Romney 
school, Kent. 116 used to come back from school, 
heartbroken, saying “somebody else has gone; 
somebody else has gone.” Many of us women were too 
griefstricken ever to think of marrying after the war,’ 


God's Soldiers. 
wear White Uniforms 


Harold was at Kelham, the Society of the Sacred 
Mission, Newark. He was going to be ordained, but was 
an ordinand for barely a year when he joined the 
Queen Victoria Rifles in September 1914: 


2nd Batt. Queen Victoria’s Rifles, 
Crowborough 


My dearest little Pattie, 


By the time you receive this I shall be on my 
way to France. You need not get worried, you 
only need remember that I shall not come to 
any harm unless God wills it, and then I 
should get hurt even if I stayed at home. 


I am very pleased you are going to be 
confirmed; I will remember to pray for you, 
and do please remember to pray that I shall 
come to no harm, for if I had an arm shot 
off I should not be able to be ordained. I may 
stay in Southampton for a week or so. 


About confirmation, do remember that the 
Bread and Wine in the Blessed Sacrament 
really do become the actual body and blood 
of Jesus. You should always try and go to 
Holy Communion every Sunday. You need 
not necessarily receive, but it is the duty of 
every Christian to go and it is the service 
Jesus loves best. And always try and go to 
confession 10 a Priest. If the Priest ۵ 
Prepares you says anything about it, try and 
go to him. At any rate I know Revd Nigel 
Goddard, St Michael’s Church, Folkestone, 


will tell you all about it gladly if you will only 
tell him you are my sister. 


Please remember what I have said; it is all 
tue. 


Goodnight my dearest and thank you very 


much for everything you have done for me 
since I was a little boy. 


Your loving, 
Harold 


7 Biren: 
Harold proceeded to France in January 1915 and was 
gazctted to the North Staffordshire Regiment in 
November 1915. 


6th Bin North Staffordshire Regt 
British Expeditionary Force 


| June 29th 1916 
| My dear Pattie 


Iam afraid this will reach you rather late for 
your birthday. Nevertheless many happy 
returns of June 30th my dear, I will give you a 
birthday present when I come home on leave. 


` We have been very busy out here just lately 
otherwise I should have written before. 


8 The trenches are in an awful mess. I am not 
exaggerating in the least when I tell you they 
are up to the waist in water in parts, that is 
the perfect truth, and it is really quite 
humorous to walk along them, the water is 
quite warm and suddenly one goes right 
down; it ts just like walking into the sea! The 
other night I had a piece of a shell go right 
through the heel of my boot, it gave me quite a 
jumpl! 


Have Barbara and Rosemary come down yet 
and is Hilda still at the Rectory? 


I should be pleased if you would give me 
| Cyril’s address as I would like to write to him. 


What did you think of Neil Stone and his 
wife? Now when I think of it you have only 
written to me once since I have been out here 
this time and it now amounts to nearly 5 
months. 


With much love, 
Your loving Brother 


1 
Harold \ ۱ ee 

1 
This, Harold’s last letter, was written on 29 June 1916. The envelope 
The Field Post Office stamp is dated 30 June 16 - the which contained 
day before Harold died, and his sister Pats 18th Harold’s last 
birthday. letter to Pat. 
There is an entry in his mother Kate’s war journal pe a 
which says: a الست‎ 
“Remember, God's soldiers wear white uniforms. ۳ 
Wearing the while flower of a blameless life”. From A any 


Kalendar for Lads. July 1st 1916. Battle of the Somme’. 


Kate Williamson records details of her third 5 
death. She mentions that he was in the O.T.C. 

۰ (Officer’s Training Corps) while at St Edward's School, 
Oxford, and gained his colours for cricket and rugby. 
Kate writes: 


‘It is fitting that the school should pray for the repose of 

her fallen sons on Sunday, November 25th, 1916, a day 

associated in happier times with large gatherings of Old 

Boys. A requiem was sung. Following the Agnus came Harold in more 
the Russian Contakion of the Departed. St Edwards peaceful times, 
has sent 500 of its old boys to the fighting line, and playing cricket 
already 65 have given their lives in their country’s for St. ۹ 
cause: their names stand recorded on the chapel walls.) School, Oxford. > 
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Historicai Background 


George Fox, who was born in 1624, founded the 
Religious Society of Friends. He had a good Christian 
upbringing but, in his late tcens, became troubled by 
the religious outlook of the mainstream orthodox 
churches and was plunged into deep despair. George 
Fox found the emphasis on the acceptance of a set of 
beliefs or creed, as well as the unthinking reverence of 
the Bible as Holy Scripture, mistaken when sct against 
the neglect of the value of an inward experience of the 
Spirit. His own awakening experience he describes in 
these terms: ‘As I had forsaken all the priests, so I left 
the separate preachers also, and those called the most 
experienced people: for I saw there was none among 
them all that could speak to my condition. And when 
all my hopes in them and in all men werc gone, so that I 
had nothing outwardly to help me, nor could tell what 
to do, then, oh then, I heard a voice which said, “There 
is One, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy 
condition”, and when I heard it my heart did leap for 
joy- This direct experience of the Spirit of Christ 
without the intervention of priests became central to 
Friends’ understanding of Christianity. At the time the 
challenge this posed to the establishment and ۵ 
church resulted in much suffering to George Fox and 
early Quakers - this name was originally given them as a 
term of derision - in the form of beatings, court 
appearances and imprisonment. 


Quakers and Faith - 


Friends’ conviction that God or the Spirit can be 
known by all through an inward experience means that 
our expressions of the experience will vary and that, 
consequently, there can be no one clear statement of 
belief as in a creed. Nevertheless, there is a stress on 
sceking to nurture ‘that of God’ in all people. Our 
understanding of the spiritual aspect of life will develop 
during our lives and over the generations, because we 
see faith as dynamic and living. We envisage no 
difficulty in accepting each other as fellow pilgrims on a 
journey in search of truc spirituality. To insist on 
agreement in all aspects of belicf would destroy our 
sense of unity with one another as children of God. In 
all this, however, we value the overall understanding of 


* various 


the community of Friends as a necessary correction to 


excesses of individual zeal. Particular individual 
concerns are, therefore, submitted to local mectings for 
consideration so that a way forward may be found that 
accords with the will of God as revealed through the 
understanding of the community. 


While recognising that the Society of Friends arose 
within the Christian culture and sees itself as part of the 
Christian tradition, modern Friends are keen to stress 
the value and importance of other Faiths. Most 
Quakers think it dangerous when anyone claims their 
view of religion is the only truc one and that all others 
are wrong. As a consequence, although Christianity 
may be the best path for us to follow, we acknowledge 
that, for others, there may be different ways of 8 
truth. 


Quaker Worship 


It is probably in the practice of worship that Quakers 
differ most from other Christian denominations. The 
basis of traditional Quaker worship is silence. Not an 
empty silence but a time of waiting upon God. If 
anyonc fecls moved by the Spirit to give a message to 
those present, he or she will rise and speak, pray, read 
or, on rare occasions, sing. Such vocal ministry may be 
the expression of thoughts or doubts, or the reading of 
a passage from the Bible or other devotional work 
seeking to inspire or focus the attention of those 
present. 


The places in which Friends meet for worship are called 
‘Meeting Houses’ (not churches) and are not 
consecrated buildings. They are often used for other 
purposes throughout the week, such as meetings of 
groups, both secular and religious, not 
necessarily having any connection with Quakers. 
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Ag. The Friends’ Meeting House at 
۳ Good, Truro, Cornwall, in 


This reflects our belicf that all life is sacramental and 
that God is found in all aspects of life. The Mecting 
Room in which worship is held is simple. There is no 
cross, no altar. Friends usually sit in a circle around a 
table on which you may sce a few flowers, a Bible and 
our Book of Discipline. The Meeting for Worship starts 
as soon as the first person enters the room and is ended 
after about an hour by two Elders shaking hands. 
Neither Baptism nor the Celebration of the Eucharist 
are practised, both being regarded as ۵ 
experiences of the Spirit. From earliest times Friends 
have stressed that the experience of Christ in the midst 
of their Meetings makes outward forms unnecessary. 


Quaker Organisation 


Without priests or ministers how do Quakers organise 
themselves? Local Mectings have business mectings to 
deal with the essential work. There is a Clerk for each 
Meeting whose task is to serve and not direct. 
Following discussion by members, the Clerk prepares a 
minute reflecting the feeling of the whole group on 
each issue. There is no voting (which can lead to 
division) and the aim is not a consensus but a secking 
of the divine will for all actions. Because of this every 
business meeting is a Meeting for Worship and begins 
and ends with silent worship. 


The main business meeting is called a ‘Monthly 
Meeting’ and involves members of a group of about six 
local meetings (like a Methodist Circuit). Membership 
and other important matters are dealt with by Monthly 
Meetings. Once a year there is a general meeting 
known as London Yearly Mecting which all Friends are 
entitled to attend. This looks at important national 
concerns and every fourth year is held outside London 
to enlarge the opportunity lor attendance. 


Quaker Concerns 


Quaker concerns are those which most other churches 
embrace today ranging from injustices in modern 
society to the alleviation of poverty and deprivation. In 
the past many Quaker businesses were in the forefront 
of reform in attempting to improve the lot of workers 
and particular instances are the schemes operated by 
the Cadburys and Rowntrees. These have now been 
overtaken by gencral progress and would be considered 
paternalistic by present day standards. 


Penal affairs and the reform of the prison system are 


Quakers demonstrate their concern 
for peace ata Yearly Meeting held in 
Exeter. 


important issues for Quakers. From the time of 
Elizabeth Fry onwards Friends have pressed for more 
humane treatment (very necessary in today’s 
overcrowded and outdated prisons) and the 
development of alternatives to imprisonment. 


Women have always been accorded equal rights among 
Quakers and take a full share in the work of Friends. 
Concern about oppression has also meant Quakers 
have been closely involved in the anti-slavery 
movement in the past and with assisting refugees in 
present times. 


Most Friends endeavour to lead as simple a life-style as 
possible, within the constraints of modern life, as part 
of an emphasis on the need to conserve God's entire 
creation. The current ecological and environmental 
worries are matters of concern for us and many Friends 
are active in seeking ways to promote conservation. 


Peace is an issue most people associate with Quakers 
and it is true that most Friends are pacifists. The basic 
belief is that all war is inconsistent with the spirit of 
Christ and, consequently, all Friends are counselled to 
live in that spirit that takes away the occasion of all 
wars. This means taking a positive approach to all 
situations in which conflict may arise and making every 
effort in personal life to resolve disputes in the local 
and industrial fields as well as on the international 
stage. Active peace-making involves working to oppose 
injustice in peaceful ways and supporting organisations 
dedicated to the peaceful resolution of problems. It is 
in the area of conscientious objection to military service 
and defence preparations that Friends sometimes find 
themselves in contlict with the authorities. 


Conclusion 


Quakers think each person should be encouraged to 
live their lives to the full without being pressed into any 
particular mould. The Spirit of God should be allowed 
to guide cach one without the constraint of creed or 
dogma. We do not claim to have found the right way to 
God, but feel there are many ways and it is for each to 
seek out the path that will bring us nearer to the divine 
in life. We joyfully share in a pilgrimage with other 
Christians and with those of other Faiths in the hape 
that together we can contribute to a world that is more 
truly human in all respects. 


5 Gerald Moss is an Elder of Sutton Meeting of the 
Society of Friends in Surrey. 
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Toc H held a week's sign language course at Lindridge 
House, Devon, in August, to give hearing people some 
idea of the problems that deaf people have to face and 
to offer an opportunity to learn a little of the most 
misunderstood of all languages, Sign. 


Editor, Ruth Boyd, attended the course and talked with 
the deaf tutor, Malcolm Crookes, Regional Officer 
(West), for The Royal National Institute for the Deaf, 
for this month’s feature which examines one of the 
most underestimated problems of communication, 
that between the hearing and non-hearing. 


"| 66و‎ a Voice’ 


Pyramus’s words to Thisbe in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 


Ruth: The words ‘I see a voice’ are loaded with 
meaning when you apply them to the problems of 
communication which face deaf people. Having spent a 
week learning a little about that world with you, Mal. it 
strikes me that deaf people are much more observant 
than hearing people. 


Mak: Yes, I think that is true. 


R: And in addition to this intense visual concentration 
when talking with the hearing - picking up information 
through observing gestures, lip-reading - you have your 
own world. your own people, your own highly 
developed language, Sign. Would you say that a major 
advantage of learning sign language, apart from the 
vital human need to communicate and to develop ideas 
and thoughts, is that ۱۱ enables deaf people to express 
their personality? Deal people can’t express their 
personality unless they sign? 


M: Yes that’s true. Il gives a deaf person confidence. 
When you say ‘your own world’, it is that. The deaf 
community is a different linguistic community with a 
completely different language to English. That is one of 
the reasons that I always tell people to only go on a sign 
language course where there is a deaf teacher. The 
structures of the languages are completely different. 


R: You weren't born deaf, yourself? 


M: No. I don’t know how I became deaf. I started going 
to a normal school. I remember that once the children 
found out that I was deaf they used to tease me. 
Sometimes they shouted at me. I could hear this. They 
called me ‘dummy’ and I got really angry. I used to be 
in a lot of fights. My parents eventually took me to a 
doctor who said [ had a hearing problem. I had an 
operation and it was decided to send me to a school for 
the deaf. I went as a boarder. I passed a scholarship for 
a deal grammar school in Newbury. I could still 
respond to a lot of sounds with the help of a hearing 
aid but, al the age of 14, without much warning, I lost 
what bit of hearing I had. I have had no hearing at all 
since then. 


It was purely oral, all the way through school, there was 
no signing allowed. I had to use speech; I had to use 
what I remembered from when | was very young and 
use that along with the support from the teachers, and 
that is how I managed to carry on. 


R: 11 seems that, for a child who becomes deaf but who 
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a pe ar eel 


kito knowl 
۱ 0 ۲ 6 
another 


‘To conquer hate would be to end the 
strife of all the ages but for men to 
know one another is not difficult and it 
is half the battle.’ 


Barclay Baron 


has language early on, the sort of school you went to is 
very good for them, but for a child who has no language 
from birth it must be a terrible struggle? What about 
people who are born with no hearing? 


M: Those that have some hearing but not enough to 
hear speech, they are the ones who suffer worst 
emotionally. It is very difficult for the profoundly deaf 
to learn English. Research shows that their average 
reading age is about 8 or 9 years. The exceptions are 
when parents have been very understanding of the 
problem and really put a lot of effort into making the 
child understand. I have known deaf parents with a 
deaf child whose English has been quite good. They 
can often write and read language but their speech 1s 
not as good. 


I {cel that deaf children should go to deaf schools. For 
the profoundly deaf, deaf units in schools are not the 
answer. Even today a lot of deaf schools won't allow 
signing to be used in the classroom, although it 1s 
allowed outside the classroom. Slowly, but surely, we 
are getting Our message across about the enormous 
benelits of sign language in helping children with 
language development. 


‘deaf children need a deaf adult as a role model’ 


Profoundly deaf children need to have Sign as a tirst 
language because they need to learn symbols to make 
themselves understood and to ‘develop their 
intelligence, and the symbols for them are not speech 
but signs. To try and fill the brain with English when 
you can't hear anything is very difficult. 


Small deaf children need a deaf adult for an ideal of a 


سے 


Participants on the course ‘speak’? هذا‎ 
their names in Sign. 5 


Ruth with Malcolm Crookes who ran 
the course. 


deaf person whom they can look up to and relate to - a 
lot of their mannerisms, actions, which can rub off on 
them - thus to be able to have a role model. It has been 
shown time after time in America, in cases of deaf 
children with deaf parents, that by having a role model 
a child can develop its own language and can have a 
very high standard of English. In this country people 
seem to hold back, seem to be very suspicious of sign 
language as a tool to educate people. We can’t get this 
message across yet. It is only in the last 5 or 6 years that 
signing has been allowed in classrooms in this country. 
There are about 50,000 deaf users of sign language and 
yet there could be as many as 14 million people in 
Britain with hearing problems. Most of these are 
elderly and have hearing problems through age. 


the understanding of ideas does not 
have to depend on the hearing of words’ 


R: I think one of the most important things that hearing 
people nced to be aware of is that sign language is a 
complete language and I don’t think people know that. 
Also that the understanding of ideas does not have to 
depend on the hearing of words. Sign is such a physical 
language and it's a very emolional language. You can 
articulate everything. 


M: I tell people that if I had my time over again, I 
would choose to be deaf. That is, if I had to have a 
disability, I would choose to be deaf. As a deaf person I 
rarely have headaches, my deafness gives me peace, 
and I quite enjoy that, so I can’t imagine myself being 
able to hear. How would I react to sounds? Would I 
have headaches? It is difficult to say, there must be 
some advantages in being able to hear, but I think if 
somebady came to me tomorrow and guaranteed my 


hearing back, 100 per cent, I would now still probably 
say no. Stay as I am. 


We have encouraged more and more deaf people to 
take jobs with RNID in the last few years, and in quite 
high status jobs where they are used as role models. 
Deaf people can demonstrate to hearing people how 
deaf people react: this is what a deaf person can do. 
Like me explaining to you. People look at us and then 
realise that deaf people know what chey are taught, that 
deaf people are not daft. 


‘deaf people are no different from 
anyone else except that we have some 
communication problem with the hearing’ 


Society has prejudices, especially with elderly people, 
that when they become deaf they become daft. 
Deaf/datft/dumb people, that is still at the back of 
peoples’ minds. Its very emotionally disturbing. People 
who become deaf remember the association with being 
daft and may withdraw themselves completely. 


To counter this, the RNID are trying to put deaf 
people in the front line, showing that deaf people are 
no different from anyone else except that we have 
some communication problem with the hearing. 


Society can be taught to understand this 
communication problem and’ then most of these 
problems would go overnight if society understood how 
to communicate with us. It is not for us to understand 
how to communicate with you because we can't 
understand speech. Most deaf people can’t understand 
speech so why should we try to do what hearing people 
o? It would work better the other way round. O 
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The Man behi 


Philip Clayton had the misfortune to become a myth in 
his own lifetime. Worse, there were times when he 
seemed to believe the myth himself. That makes it very 
difficult to assess his true greatness and his signilicance 
for Toc H today. Even now, 17 years after his death, to 
appear critical of him in any way is to commit the 
ultimate Toc H sin. Even now, a quote from ‘Tubby’ is 
frequently used as the final arbiter in Toc H 
discussions. 


Yet Philip Clayton wasn’t all-knowing or all-wise. He 
was a remarkable and unique human being, with 
particular gifts and. like any human being, faults and 
blind spots. To ignore his faults (for instance. his male 
chauvinism) is to do no service to his memory; nor to 
Toc H, which must re-interpret his vision in the very 
different society in which we live today. 


That vision was formed in Talbot House during the 
First World War. His experiences there made him what 
he was and governed everything he did in later life. If 
we want to assess what he has to say to Toc H today it 
is to Talbot House that we must look. In the autumn of 
1915 the British army decided that one of its chaplains 
should open a club for the troops in Poperinge; and the 
chaplain chosen for this job was the Revd Philip 
Clayton. It would be hard to imagine anyone less 
military-looking than Philip Clayton. He was short and 
round (and, therefore, was universally known as 
‘Tubby’ ). ‘Clothing, wrote a contemporary, ‘was 
always a trial - buttons would persist in coming off, 
breeches would gape at the knees, shirt cuffs would 
wear out - but after all an innkeeper of the highest 
order has no time to dally with such details of artificial 
civilisation, so my cfforts to secure some sort of average 
tidiness were in vain.” 


But the choice of Philip Clayton for this particular 
assignment was inspired. He made everyone, however 
shy, feel welcome and at home. He contributed 
raliicking comic songs, in an immensely powerful, 
remarkably deep, bass voice, at any impromptu concert. 
He created around him an extraordinary atmosphere of 
hilarity. The house, which came to mean so much to so 
many who knew از‎ in those years, was his creation. That 
may sound like an exaggeration but when he was away 
on sick leave for three months there was scrious talk of 
closing the house because it had changed so 
dramatically. 


Philip Clayton was nearly 33 when the war ended. To 
say that the remaining 55 years of his life were an 
anti-climax would be an exaggeration, yet it contains a 
kernel of truth. Never again were his talents so fully 
and creatively used, although by any ordinary yardstick 
his achievements were remarkable. He re-vitalised the 
leprosy relief association (now known as LEPRA) in 
the 1930s, and he created the Winant Clayton 
Voluntecr exchange with Amcrica in the 1940s. He 
brought new life to the moribund city church of All 
Hallows in the 1920s, and he ensured that it was rebuilt 
after its destruction during the Second World War. 
Above all, he had a profound influence on the lives of 
large numbers of people. For instance, his influence on 
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Tubby relaxing at his home in Hampshire after his return 
from Flanders in 1919. 


the development of the lona Community has been 
generously acknowledged by its founder, George 
MacLeod. And I remember a morning during the 
Lambeth Conference of 1958 when four bishops, cach 
of whom traced his decision to be ordained to the 
influence of Philip Clayton, came to All Hallows to 
receive Communion at his hands. 


Toc H needed shared leadership 
not a charismatic figure at the centre 


He played an essential part in the rapid growth of 
Toc H in the years after the First World War. But 
Toc H, as it spread throughout this country and 
beyond, could not revolve round the personality of one 
man as Talbot House had done. Talbot House could 
never have made the impression it did without the 
larger-than-life personality of its chaplain (or 
innkeeper, as he preferred to call himself), his zest, his 
humour, his energy and his deep spirituality. Toc H 
needed different gifts. It needed shared leadership al 
every level, not a single charismatic figure at the centre. 
A group of people, not Philip Clayton alone, codified 
the vision of Talbot House into the Four Points of the 
Compass. 


Through his speeches and his writings he gave Toc H a 
high public profile. He travelled the world, forming new 
branches and re- vilalising existing ones. He was an 
Inspiration to many thousands of members. But he 
could never again be an innkeeper, though he tried to 
play the same role (and those who had known him at 
Talbot House tried to keep him in it). In Talbot House 
he had shared experiences with those around him. In 
peacetime he tricd to convey the inspiration of a past 
experience to people who were going through quite 
different experiences of their own. But it was their 
contemporary expericnce which was significant to them 
and he couldn't be alongside them everywhere to 


interpret that. It is our present experience which must 
be our guide to the future, not simply loyalty to our 
heritage or to the remarkable man whom we 
acknowledge as the original inspirer of our movement. 


His legacy to us is not his comments on the 
contemporary scene, which were frequently wise but 
sometimes foolish and out of touch, nor his prophetic 
vision, which was of his time, not ours. His real legacy is 
Talbot House and all it stood for under his leadership. 
What was it about the atmosphere of the house which 
had such a powerful impact on those who knew it? It 
scems thal there were two aspects, above all, which 
people wanted to preserve, and to hand on to future 
gencraltions. 


‘the most unlikely people 
met each other’ 


Firstly, there was the fellowship of Toc H. Talbot 
House wasn't an officers’ club. Nor was it a club for 
‘other ranks’. It was, as the signboard outside proudly 
proclaimed, ‘Everyman's Club’. On the door of Philip 
Clayton’s own room was a deliberate misquotation: ‘All 
rank abandon ye who enter here’. In that room the 
rigid hicrarchy of the army was forgotten, and the class 
divisions of civilian society seemed irrelevant. In that 
room the most unlikely people met cach other, the 
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most improbable friendships grew, and لومعم‎ 
that such friendships could transform society. T AS 


somcthing very much decper than the ‘comradeship of — ۳ ۱ 


the trenches’. 


And then there was the impact of the ‘Upper Room’, 
the chapel in the old hop loft at the top of the house. 
There was no compulsion to use the chapel. Yet those 
who never, or seldom, climbed up to it, knew that the 
unique atmosphere of Talbot House owed a great deal 
to that Upper Room. And many thousand did use it. 
Many found there a reality in religion that they had 
never expericnced before. Many made their first 
Communion there; and many made their last. The 
chapel was Anglican but it was not narrowly 
denominational. The house was Christian but it offered 
a welcome to all who entered it. 


These two aspects of Talbot House were intimately 
related. It was the two together which created the 
special atmosphere. And the atmosphere was an 
expression of the particular personality of Philip 
Clayton, the laughter which surrounded him wherever 
he went, and the sense of peace and of the presence of 
God which he created in the chapel. Downstairs and in 
the Upper Room he offered everyone the same warm 
and spontancous welcome. He never even thought 
about thcir rank or status. He never asked what they 


Story Crossword 


This crossword, based on the life of Tubby Clayton, is 
reprinted by permission from Christian Puzzler, 
available quarterly from Christian booksellers at 
£1.50. 
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Early in 1915 a young Australian-born curate went 0 
France as an army (5A). By the end of the year, his 
(4D) north into Belgium meant that he was to be 
involved in some of the most bitter fighting of World 
War I. He was ever conscious of the need for a (23A) 
practical outlet through which he could deliver his 
messages of consolation and hope. At Poperinge, a 
small Belgian town, he acquired premiscs and opened 
an all-ranks club for those snatching a few hours’ rest 
from the strain of battle. 
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In an upper room of the building, a chapel was 
constructed by men of the Queen’s Westminster Rifles. 
Members of the Allied Armies, irrespective of (7D), 
colour or creed, gathered (3D) and it became more 
than a refuge {rom battle. The young padre believed he 
was to be the friend and (8D) of all men, and always 
found time to talk with each (14D). It was here, during 
(1A), that his real life’s work began. (6D) 800 men were 
confirmed and thousands partook of communion within 
Everyman’s Club, as it was then called. 


After the war, the former padre set up an ordination 
school in England, (25A) ex-soldiers were prepared for 
theological college. However. he (17D) to continue the 
work begun in Belgium: but work that would be of 
(20A) to everyone. He was (19D) now to move around. 
Although becoming vicar of a London church, he 
found (21D) the time and opportunity to act as a roving 
ambassador for the movement he had founded. (10A) 
established, he saw the work (16A) rapidly. His aim was 
to build friendships across the ‘barriers that divide 
people, to give personal service and to demonstrate the 
love of God. He was (12A). yet deeply spiritual; 
certainly no (24A) person. 


During World War II he served as chaplain to a tanker 
fleet. In 1947 he arranged for (2D) students to visit 
Britain on work projects. His church in London 
required rebuilding following war damage and he spent 
not an (22D) moment until the work was completed. In 
1965 the national jubilee celebrations of the movement 
took place and كاز‎ founder was honoured when he (9A) 
the (13D) of Poperinge. Even (18A) he resigned as 
vicar, he (11A) a full lite until shortly before his death 
in 1972 at the age of 87. 


Today's (26A) within the movement have endeavoured 
to recapture the faith of its founder and to emulate his 
(15A) of life which endeared him to so many people. 
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believed or whether they belonged to the church. The 
welcome and the acceptance came first; such details 


could wait till later. 


Talbot House didn’t start with a philosophy; it started 
with an experience which stemmed from the natural 
gregariousness of a particular man. The philosophy (if 
you want to use so grand a term) grew out of the 
experience. And the real significance of Philip Clayton 
for us now is that that expericnce still spcaks to us. The 
debates at last year’s Council, emphasising the spiritual 
dimension and recognising that opportunities for 
people to meet each other are the main focus of Toc H 
work, quite clearly drew their inspiration from Talbot 


House. 


Each generation has to interpret the Talbot House 
experience for its own day. In the 1920s the emphasis 
was on bridging the class divide and on bringing people 
of different denominations together. In the 1990s the 
emphasis will increasingly be on bringing together 
people of different cultures and different religious 
traditions. But it is the same experience which is our 
starting point, and that experience is our continuing 


debt to Philip Clayton. O 


review 


Understanding 
Deafness 


SEEING VOICES 
by Oliver Sacks 
Picador (Pan Books), £3.50 


One thousandth of the world’s 
children are born totaly deaf. 
Neurologist Oliver Sacks explains, 
with great sympathy and sensitivity, 
how a study of the congenitally deaf 
answers so many questions about 
humankind: that our capacities for 
language, thought, communication 
and culture do not develop 
automatically - they are not like 
biological functions. Rather, they 
arc, equally, social and historical in 
origin; gifts {rom one generation to 
another. Acquiring the visual 
language, Sign, can strikingly 
enhance a person’s perception and 
visual intelligence and shows the 
hearing person a new insight into 
the brain’s capabilities and the 
ability of humans to adapt to 
sensory deprivation. 


It is a book for the layman, 
beautifully and simply stated, and 
describes the relationship of 
language to thought - explaining 
that they have quite separate 
biological origins. Deaf children 
who have only been exposed to 
Sign-supported English replace 
English grammatical devices with 
spatial ones. Sign has a unique 
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linguistic use of space and the left 
hemisphere of the brain is as 
essential for Sign as it is for 
grammatical speech. 


Sacks emphasises that the 
understanding of ideas does not 
have to depend on the hearing of 
words, and draws attention to the 
horrible truth that congenitally deal 
people were for thousands of years 
treated as mental defectives who 
were incapable of thought and 
speech - not allowed to inherit 
property, to marry, to have 
education or have any fundamental 
human rights. It wasn’t until the 
mid-eightcenth century that 
attitudes altered and an astonished 
world was shown how well deaf 
people could communicate through 
sign language. 


‘Nothing is more wonderful, 
or more to be celebrated, 
than something thai will 
unlock a person's capacities 
and allow him to grow and 
think, and no one praises or 
portrays this with such 
fervour or eloquence as these 
suddenly liberated mutes’. 


The human being needs symbols to 
enhance intelligence - as vehicles 
for thought - and the penny finally 
dropped that the symbols a deaf 
person needed was Sign, which is a 
highly developed and complete 
language. 


What may surprise readers is that 
Sign is not a universal language. It 
varies from country to country and 
there are regional variations within 
countries. Sacks describes language 
as resulting from the irrepressible 


need of the human individual to 
think and communicate: 


‘But it is also generated, and 
transmitted - culturally - from 
above, a living and urgent 
embodiment of the history, 
the world-views, the images 
and passions of a people. Sign 
for the deaf is a unique 
adaptation to another sensory 
mode; but it is also, and 
equally, an embodiment of 
their personal and cultural 
identity. For in the language 
of a people resides its whole 
thought domain, its 
traditions, history, religion, 
and basis of life, all its heart 
and soul. This is especially 
true of Sign, for it is 
biologically and unsilenceably 
the voice of the deat’. 


Deaf people are beginning to be 
understood and not just ignored. 
This book goes a long way to 
explaining their lot in life, and 
organisations like the Royal 
National Institute for the Deaf are 
trying to make the needs and rights 
of deaf people wider understood. A 
lot has been done in America, with 
several senators using sign language 
and political pressure being exerted. 
There is far more Sign-supported 
English used on television and 
4-line sub-titles, particularly in news 
broadcasts. Here the deaf have to 
rely On newspapers which do not 
give an accurate impression. Let us 
hope that sympathy towards an 
ignored minority continues to grow 
and that we will soon see a bit more 
action in this country. 

Ruth Boyd 
ها‎ eee 


We reserve the right to edit letters. 
l Only letters with full name and address 


l vill be considered for publication. 
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SINCERE CARING 


Your August Point 3 was excellent, 
especially your discussion with 
Jacqui Barr, with your words ‘there 
is the sincerity of caring’. An 
excellent example of this is your 
report on the June production, the 
remarkable Toc H celebration at 
HM Prison, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
In addition, the letter of Neil Waller 
in HM Prison, Wellingbrough. It is 
quite possible that some members, 
some distance from us, will suggest 
that our branch could arrange a 
similar cntertainment at HM 
Prison, Ford. Unfortunately in our 
town with a population of about 
100,000, our branch of OAP’s is 
dwindling. Our meetings are once a 
month on a Monday afternoon. It’s 
far too risky for us to meet after 
dark. Quite recently 40 police were 
engaged in stopping a punch-up in 
the town centre, and in addition to 
this after dark there is always the 
risk of being attacked and robbed. 


Not far from our Church Hall 
meeting room in Goring-by-Sca is a 
modern old peoples’ home. 
Approaching the age of 75, I am 
something of a youngster compared 
to the ‘Westholme’ residents, who 
have much appreciated the 
comfort, care and social 
atmosphere of this home, run by 
West Sussex County Council Social 
Services Committee, whose 
intention it is to close ‘Westholme’, 
and distribute the 80 odd residents 
into smaller homes. If you are over 
80 or 90 and amongst many friends, 
it is obvious that such an 
arrangement will cause dismay. Our 
Toc H branch members are all 
concerned about this and have 
made official protests. In other 
areas mental homes have been 
closed though many patients are 
unable to cope in their new 
surroundings, to the extent of some 
of them being involved in a prison 
sentence. Nowadays the homeless 
exist in our town, and with a severe 
winter climate they are driven to 
seeking a prison sentence for 
shelter. Those who are capable of 
employment do not get such an 
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Opportunity when they ۵ 
homeless, with a criminal record for 
dossing down in a shop doorway. 
Sincere caring is not only required 


by us as individuals, but by 
numcrous social service 
organisations. 


H John Snewin 
Worthing 


SATANIC VERSES 


With reference to the July editorial 
on The Satanic Verses I feel I must 
make a comment upon the 
sympathetic and understanding 
review by Ken Prideaux-Brunc in 
Point 3. Ít is highly selective in the 
choice of characters and incidents 
to which the reviewer draws our 
attention. In doing this the overall 
or total impact of this novel is given 
no consideration. It may well be a 
cry of pain on the part of the 
author, but thousands of intelligent 
Muslims find it deeply offensive. 
Indeed some of the experiences and 
perceptions that might be closed to 
us should remain so. It is alleged 
that the writing is blasphemous in a 
particular religious setting. but it is 
impossible to avoid the impression 
that the writer is blasphemous in 
regard to humanity as a whole in 
that persons and their experiences 


are described in a way that is 
thoroughly distasteful and 
degrading. 

I have not come across these 


self-appointed moral guardians in 
matters of race. This book cannot 
be judged on moral grounds 
because, as the reviewer points out, 
good and evil are inextricably 
intertwined in each of us. This was 
so for Hitler and Jesus but the 
overall impact made by them was 
vastly different. The Satanic Verses 
does nothing in its insights and 
description to enhance the status or 
well being of mankind. 


David Worth 
Stroud, Glos. 


THE CHRISTIAN WAY 


Careful rereading of the Four 
Points of the Compass confirms my 
view that they state our aims very 
fairly. The sharpness of Gwilym 
Edwards’ letter and the fairness of 
Mick Walters’ made me reread 
Philip Douch’s articles in April and 
July very carefully. As a result I 
applaud the openness in which he 
has stated his views which perhaps 
may be summarised as ‘Allegiance 
to the Christian way but not its 


exclusive adva 
way has tried to set a 
example on this basis, and ۱ 
not to blow a challenging trumpet. 


There are many (non-members) 
who have the same aims - most are 
nominally members of a Christian 
church but do not often attend 
scrvices. Few know of our existence 
or aims. Most would balk at the 
formality of membership. There is 
no easy answer. Colin Gibbs thinks 
thal we try ‘to be everything for 
everybody” while Philip Douch 
emphasises ‘a common purpose and 
a shared challenge’. 


The Christian way! 


G W Ashfield 
Uckfield, East Sussex 


WARDEN MANOR MEMORIES 


Did you ever visit and experience 
the happiness of a holiday at 
Warden Manor? As a long standing 
member of Toc H, I have tales and 
memorics of those holidays. Tea in 
the courtyard, gala nights, tennis in 
the cowshed, Mrs Smiths Post 
Office teas, etc. If I can get 
memories and photographs from 
‘Old Wardenites’ I would be 
interested in trying to get them 
together, and perhaps in print in 
book form in due course. John Cole 
has now moved to Scotland on 
retirement but would be 
approached to add his memories 
with yours. Do write. 


Mrs Marjorie Marsh 
4 Bracklesham Close 
Bracklesham Bay 
Chichester 

West Sussex PO20 SHT 


NO CHANGE 


Can I make a very simple 
suggestion to Philip Douch through 
the pages of Point 3? That he 
obtains and reads ‘The Smoking 
Furnace and the Burning Lamp’ - 
edited by Tubby in 1930. If he has 
already read it, to read it again; but 
in any case if he finds he does not 
agree with its contents to refrain 
from writing any more for Point 3. 
What was there stated 15 years 
alter Toc H started is still valid 75 
years from the start. Change in 
methods can be acceptable but not 
change in the basic principles of the 
Movement. 


George Davis 
Newbury 
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The Toc H Banner (made by Editor, 
Ruth Boyd!) as seen by 1.4 million 
viewers at the Lust Night of the 
Proms. The Banner was draped 
below the Toc H box at the Royal 
Albert Hall, and there was a good 
view of it at the end of the BBC TV 
broadcast. 
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An example of a ‘glamour shot’ (see last month’s editorial). Members 
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Walter, an 85 year old, and when she 
heard that Maud had been with the 
Society since 1932 she asked her to 
help to unveil the commemorative 
plaque. Maud joined Toc H in 1944 
and she ts still an active member of 
Brighton Branch. As a chair person 
of the sub-committee representing the 
blind members, she also serves on the 
executive committee of the Society. 


of 


Shooter's Hill District in Kent did a fancy-dress pub crawl one hot August 
evening and raised £420 towards a replacement for the District's minibus. The 
first month of this appeal raised over £6000 towards the £12,000 needed. & 
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۱ Last Weekend 
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at Friern 
Ba 8 et 7 Julie Welch 


For the second year running. | was 
given the privilege of leading the 
Toc H Taskforce Team for Friern 
Barnet Hospitals huge Summer 
Fayre, held in the ample grounds of 
this mental health hospital, during 
extremely hot mid-July. We ran a 
face-painting stall during the Fayre 
on the Sunday afternoon, and some 
اه‎ these proceeds went towards 
Toc H Cultley Playschemes, the rest 
to the hospital. Sadly however, this 
may be the last ever weekend spent 
thus here. We were made well 
aware of the fact that this hospital is 
due to close. The date of closure 
has Jong been a bone of contention, 
and now that it appears to be 
earlier than forecast, i.e. in 1991, 
there is an outcry among staff and 
Friends. The Fayre Committee 
members were cager to tell us on 
Saturday, as we worked together 
setting up stalls and clearing litter, 
of the predictable worries of 
redeployment for many who have 
dedicated their working lives to this 
institution. They also have major 
fears for long-stay patients being 
offered independence in the 
community, In line with he 
Government's White Paper of last 
December, and the Community 
Care Bill. They expressed doubts of 
the ability of the Local Health 
Authority to assess the needs of 
these patients accurately. Those of 
us who have been involved in 
similar Toc H projects, or arc doing 
some form of community work, 
whether or not for Toc H, will 
recognise these problems and know 
about the lack of available financial 
resources to back up the scant 
number of schemes. Such schemes 
often do not provide adequate 
answers, anyway. We had a great 
lime at Friern Hospital, but were 
left with food for thought. 


We have just heard that the closure of 
the hospital has been postponed for a 
year. 


Frank Dives addresses the 100 or so 
guests who came to a garden party to 
launch’ the new ambulance bought 
by Hythe Branch in Kent. The 
purchase price of £25,600 was raised 
in just over a year, a remarkable 
achievement, and a tribute to the 
reputation of what, in their words, ts 
‘only a small branch’. The 
ambulance was dedicated by the vicar 
of Hythe, Canon Norman Woods, 
who, he said, owed his ministry 
largely to Toc H. 


Sdate 


new 
members 


The following new members were 
registered during August/ 
September: 


Mrs Moira E Stewart, Ronald W 
Williams (Buckingham J) 
John P Smith (Burraton M) 
George G Ellis, Frank H Gough 
(Denton J) 
Ms Sylvia A Wynn 
(E.C. & Tower Hill J) 
H Sydney Cox 
(Mid Somerset District) 
Mrs Estella E Farrar 
(Morecambe J) 
Mrs Marion B Pattimore 
(Nailsea W) 
Mrs Kathleen M Hills 
(New Forest District branch) 
Mrs Judith McKay, Mrs Elizabeth 
Page, Mrs Peggy Westbrook. 
Mrs Joan Swilt (Saltburn J) 
Mrs Iris Goulden (Seaford J) 
William E Meadows (Station J) 
Mrs Lilian D Butler 
(Tunbridge Wells East J Grp) 
Mrs Miliss L Gerry, 
Mrs Theodora E Hart 
(Wivelshire District branch) 


Welcome to 19 new members 
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Solihull women’s branch celebrate 
their 40th birthday in this 75th year 
of Toc H and have been looking at 
their carly log book. They have 
been puzzled by the reference to 
the purchase of wool for ‘hussifs’ 
and ‘dickie vests’. Can anyone 
enlighten them? 


The annual strawberry tea for 
disabled people run by Coney Hall 
Branch was attended by the Mayor 
of Bromley. They also ran an outing 
for children [rom Cheney Hospital. 
A visit to Brighton was followed by 
tea provided by Seaford Branch. 


Director John Mitchell did an 
interview with Stoke Mandeville 
Hospital Radio on 13 ۰ 
They contacted him because they 
said ‘We keep noticing Toc H in the 
media nowadays’. 


betett a ni DE AE Sea M ا‎ 


congratulations 


To Anne and Wilf Fletcher of 
West Central Branch in London, 
who celebrate their Golden 
Wedding this month. 


ypologies— 
We regret that new member 
Belinda Lupton, of Wellingbrough, 
was wrongly welcomed in our 


August issue under the name of 
Upton. 1 


obituaries 


We regret to announce the death of 
the following members: 


In May/June 

Eric R Webb (North Bucks with 
Oxford District) 

Roderic J Wilkins 
(Kings Norton & Northfield) 


In July 
Jessie A M Whceler (Parkhurst) 


In August 
Christina A Awford (Taunton J) 
Francis L Bumby 

(Darlington District) 
William T Crook (Woking) 
Leslie Dent 

(Leeds & Craven District) 
Maud Endacott (Central) 
Mabel English (Hemel Hempstead) 
Constance Gladish (Dover) 
William V Higgs (Purton) 
John P MacCloughlan (Fleet) 
Kenneth Oliver 

(Southdown District) 
Kathleen J Thomas (Kendal) 


In September 
Edith G Cruse (St Thomas - Exeter) 
John Fare (Nailsea) 
Elizabeth Twistington-Higgins 
(S.E. Essex District) 


Not previously recorded 
Charles H Cartwright (Lee) 
Charles F E Chilcott 

(Mid Somerset District) 


Sidney Treliving who died early this year will be 
greatly missed in the Tunbridge Wells District. 
He had been a loyal and active member of the 
Tunbridge Wells branch for over 40 years, where 
he had occupied all offices other than that of 
Padre. He also served on the Tunbridge Wells 
District Executive, being its treasurer for 10 years. 
His kindness and thorough knowledge of Tec H 
won the respect of all who knew him. We 
remember with gratitude Ins life of service to 
others. 

FIP 


DildaFainveather, a member of Ashfield District 
Branch since the closure of Mansfield Branch, 
died in July. She was District Treasurer lor many 
years, and, after her retirement trom that atlice 
she continued to take an active part in District 
and Area. Her great love was Talbot House. As 
an entertainer Hilda excelled. Her monologues 
have been enjoyed on countless occasions. Hilda 
will be greatly missed by all who knew her. she 
was a true friend. 

EC 


Laura Moseley, aged 88, died peacefully in her 
sleep in July 1990 ata sheltered home where she 
had been resident for only a few months, Laura 
joined Toc H on her retirement when her lite 
revalved even more around looking after her 


brother Dick. pnysically handicapped from birth, 
and her church where she had a wide circle of 
friends. Her devotions spilled over into Toc H 
and she was a staunch member of the King's 
Norton & Northfield (W) Branch in Birmingham, 
generously contributing in every way to branch 
activities. She made an excellent treasurer and 
proved her worth as chairman for several years. 
We will remember her with gratitude and 
affection. 

JK 


I first knew Kenneth Oliver when we were both 
curates in leeds in 1933. He was in the 
predominantly middle-class parish of Roundhay 
where he was an immensely popular curate and 
an outstanding player in the Roundhay Rugby 
Club. He was blessed with a personality of 
immense charm which enabled him. with people 
of all classes. to achieve a relationship of easy and 
natural affinity. A warm and puckish sense of 
humour kept breaking in and this was combined 
with an invincible optimism and sense of fun. He 
was, I think. a somewhat unconventional and 
unorthodox curate. His sermons were a model of 
simplicity and sincerity. 


When Kenneth came to London to join the staff 
of Toe Has S London Area Padre, he persuaded 
me to leave my curacy at St John’s, Smith Square, 
Westminster. to join the staff of Toc H. Shortly 
after that the war came and our ways parlcd. 
although we have been in touch at intervals since 
then. [ believe Toc H gave Ken that element of 
freedom and flexibility which was essential for the 
warm ebullience and natural simplicity of his 
personality and which he carried with him in his 
distinguished career as an army chaplain during 
and after the war. 

DW 


Elizabeth Twistington-Higgins. who died in 
September, was a Vice-President of Toc H. She 
was one of the most remarkable people | have 
ever known. She trained as a ballet dancer but, 
after contracting polio in her early 205, was 
confined to a wheelchair. She. who had expressed 
the whole of her being through movement, was 
now able to move only her head. She taught 
herself to paint, holding the brush in her mouth, 
Her paintings. of dancers. of flowers. of Nativity 
scenes, canveyed that sense of movement which 
she could no longer express with her hands and 
feet. And then she began to train a group of 
dancers and to choreograph ballets for them. 
With the Chelmsford Dancers she became a 
pioncer in the use of classical ballet in worship. 
The dance. to the music of Elgar's Ave Venen and 
Vivaldi’s Gloria, which she created for the Toc H 
Diamond Jubilee Festival in 1975. was a 
profoundly moving expression of the death and 
resurrection which she had experienced in her 
own life. 


Both as a painter and as a choreographer her art 
was of the highest standard. She did not need. 
and would have rejected with scorn, any 
apologetic reference to her disability. She was a 
pertectionist and insisted on a totally protessionat 
approach from her dancers (several of whom 
have gone an to professional careers in ballet). 
But it's not the hard taskmaster, or even the 
artist, that 1 chiefly remember, but the warm and 
caring human being. with a personality that 
seemed to dominate the room from her 
wheelchair, and a unique, and utterly intectious, 
chuckle. 


Her Christian faith. expressed in dance rather 
than in words, was born out ol adversity such as 
few have had ta face. To have known her. and to 
have been allowed in a small way to work with 
her, was a very great privilege. 

KP-B 


We give thanks for their lives 
a ا‎ a وج‎ 
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Christmas Cards 1991 Diary 


South West Region cards still available. The usual slimline design, in green, with 

Series A - 8 full colour designs (robins). information about Toc H and regional, 

561105 B - 8 pastel designs (religious themes). national and international Toc H addresses. 
£0. 


Five cards with envelopes. An essential tool for all members. £1.00 


‘Out of a Hop Loft’ Talbot House, 
The new Toc H book by Judith Rice and Poperinge 


Kenneth Prideaux-Brune. Published by 


Darton, Longman & Todd and warmly The new guide, copiously illustrated 
received by Church Times and The Tablet. £6.95 in full colour. 


Tea Towels Hand Towels 


With Talbot House, Poperinge, design. In Indian white cotton, with Toc H logo in 
Printed royal blue on white. 100% cotton. £2.00 royal blue. Size approx 24" x 36" 


All from Please add postage: 

Toc H Publications, 

1 Forest Close, Wendover, Orders under £5.00 
Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT. Orders £5 - £10 
Cheques should be made payable to Toc H. Orders over £10 


E - | Small advertisements must be received (with 
or qin 0 l | remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
| which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 

| charge is م10‎ a word (minimum £1) plus VAT, to~ 


Point 3 Magazine. Rates of display 
advertisements can be obtained from the 


Cuddesdon House Celebrates 


on 11th - 12th December, 1990 | Editorial Office, Toc H Headquarters, 1 Forest 
a 24 hour Vigil È Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT. 
Hyihe, Kent - homely accommodation in 
This year’s theme: ‘Celebration for 1990". member's home. Bed/breakfast and/or evening 


meal or full board, very reasonable rates. Enquire 
Nesta Cock, 7 Tournay Close, ۳ Hythe, 
We will be looking back at the history of Toc H and forward to Kent CT21 4LL. Tel: 0303 269407. 
what lies ahead after the celebration of 75 years of the Movement. Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
Full or semi-board available. For more details write to: combs, key fobs, diarics, etc. gold stamped to your 
requirements. Details: Northern Novelties, 
Carol Button Bradford BD3 8BT. 
3 
25 Downham Mead, Monkton Park, xan Sale. H ی ایا‎ Soa Mami 
i ilts 3 chicle (Ambulance) seats [11 plus 2 whee 
Chippenham, Wilts, SN15 3LN chairs, tail lift, 40,000 miles only, £3,000. Enquire: 
Tel. 0249 65 4585 Arthur Rust, Hythe Toc H, 104 Shepherds Walk, 
Hythe, 0121 6QA. Telephone 0303 260460. 


Published by Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks 1222 6BT and printed by Acorn Web Offset Lid, Bradford. 


